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SAN LEADS TO A JOYFUL DISCOVERY. 


place was Mr. Dalzell’s tent in our encampment, 
and the speakers were Mr. Dalzell and myself. 
The moon had just risen, and it cast its first beams 
over a scene of no very great natural beauty. The 
spot on which we had encamped was a rugged 
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barren plain. 
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Here and there were topes, or | for it; you must submit to the degradation of this 


groves of large trees, breaking the monotony of | partial deception. 


the prospect; but this was all. Eastward, a 


| 


Shall I confess, Archie, that this light and ran- 


strong glare in the sky indicated the position of ,dom unfinished speech of Mr. Dalzell gave mea 
the illuminated city; and occasionally a brilliant | terrible sting: ‘“ She is a brunette herself, and I 


rocket, shooting up into the dark and gloomy ex- | have heard her 


.? What had she saidP—doubt- 


panse, gave indications that the festival had not yet | less, that she preferred a dark complexion, and so 


run its course. But our distance from the city 
was too great to permit the slightest hum of the 
rejoicing and noisy multitude to reach us. All 
around was solitary and quiet, except for the occa- 
sional movements of the numerous beasts which 
formed our cavalcade, or the subdued voices of our 
Mahomedan guards. It is needless to say, perhaps, 
that our Hindoo servants had not yet returned to 
their duties. 

The night, as I have said, was illuminated by 
the just risen moon, and the evening breeze was 
so cold that the fire at the entrance of our tent was 
pleasant and comforting. If I add to this, that 
one of our two English hearts was heavy with a 
load of care, I say only what you, Archie, may 
well conjecture. 

I had had no opportunity of seeking an explan- 
ation from Maazulla of any communication he 
might desire to make to me in private, for we had 
parted hastily in the burying-ground. But I not the 
less surely believed that some impending calamity 
had been withheld from Mr. Dalzell’s knowledge ; 
and my forebodings coupled therewith my affianced 
Zillah. 

I should soon know all, however; for even then 
we were anxiously waiting the reappearance of our 
fictitious fakir, and if Mr. Dalzell’s plans should 
be carried out, I should have time and opportunity 
enough for intercourse with Maazulla. Meanwhile 
our conversation proceeded :— 

Mr. Dalzeil. Say no more, Hector, in the way 
of persuasion. To exhibit alarm and cowardice 
will be the way to bring upon us the danger we 
would escape. I trust, even yet, that Maazulla’s 
fears may have exaggerated that danger ; but if it 
were greater than he deems it to be, my line of 
duty is plain—I shall return to Cossimbazar. 

Hector. Why not, then, permit me to accom- 
pany you P 

Mr. Dalzell. Because there is need for one of 
us to hasten with all speed to Calcutta, and I 
have full confidence in our moonshee’s resources 
to conduct you thither both speedily and in com- 
parative safety: when there, you must act as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

Hector. 1 will not dispute your wishes, or call 
in question your judgment, sir; but must I put 
on this masquerade P (aying my hand on a Ma- 
homedan dress which I had purchased, and in 
which I had occasionally disported myself when 
we were at Delhi.) 

Mr. Dalzell. It seems to be essential, Hector, 
and you yourself have testified to its superior 
comfort. 

Hector (with something like disgust). 
blacken my skin ! 

Mr. Daizell. Better a black skin than a black 
heart, my dear boy. And really, not to flatter 
you, you will make a very handsome native. Zil- 
lah will admire you vastly, I dare say. She is a 
brunette herself, you know, and I have heard her 
——but this is folly. Yes, Iector, I see no help 


But to 


| forth, to a light. 





And I was fair and florid, 
while Mason—the handsome young lieutenant 
whom I had introduced to Zillah as my friend, but 
whom I had since known or believed to be base 
enough for the perpetration of any villany—was 
dark. Smile at me for a foolish old man, if you 
please, Archie, that I cannot even now recall my 
feelings of that moment without a slight pang, 
The wound afterwards inflicted is indeed healed; 
but the scar remains, and is sometimes tender. | 
did not betray my suspicions then, however—sus- 
picions afterwards and so soon to become realities; 
and Mr. Dalzell went on :— 

“You will present yourself as soon as possible 
to the President ; and ” and then my superior 
intrusted me with intelligence respecting the 
court at Delhi, and the young prince Alee Gohur, 
which it would not be proper for me to repeat, 
but which convinced me, that though the great 
object of his embassy had not been accomplished, 
the time of Mr. Dalzell had not been unwisely nor 
unimportantly occupied in the interest of the Eng- 
lish Factory. “If asked,” he went on, “why you 
have been intrusted with this intelligence, you 
have a ready answer: first, that I had no time to 
write; secondly, that if I had written, it would 
have been evidently unsafe for you to have been 
the bearer of written despatches ; thirdly, because 
I have full confidence in your honour and discre- 
tion; and fourthly and lastly, that no better plan 
presented itself. Possibly I may not live to reach 
Calcutta, and if I should escape, I may find it 
necessary to destroy all my papers. Enough : you 
know my mind, Hector.” 

Hector (falteringly). If it must be so, I will 
do what I can; at least, sir, you shall not have 
placed false reliance on my honour. But have you 
no other commands ? 

Mr, Dalzell. Yes, Hector: to get as fast as 
you can from the Governor's presence to Zillah’s, 
and—but stop—a few strokes of a pen will do it. 

And my kind old friend drew towards him his 
desk, and rapidly penned a few lines. 

“Take this, Hector,” he said, “and make what 
use of it you please. If it should please the Al- 
mighty and All-wise that this storm should pass 
away, and we should meet in peace and safety, 1 
would rather that my hand should place Zillah’s 
in yours. But if aught should happen to me, or 
danger be imminent and you can better protect 
her as her husband Take it, take it,” he 
added hastily, and pressed the paper into my 
hands ; “if found upon you,” he added, with a 
smile, “it will not convict you of treason against 
Surajah Dowlah; and if you fear its bringing you 
into trouble, you can destroy it.” 

“ Never!” I said, with energy and delight; for 
I had glanced at it, and saw that it was an 
expression of Mr. Dalzell’s consent to my imme: 
diate marriage with his grand-daughter; “never, 
never!” 

Archie, 1 have that paper by me now. 
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An hour had passed away. We yet waited for 
Maazulla, when the footfall of a single horse was 
heard approaching our encampment. It came 
nearer, and then ceased ; then voices were heard ; 
and, after a short delay, Hassan, the leader of our 
guards, entered the tent. 

“Ts it the Sahib’s pleasure to give audience to a 
stranger who demands admittance to the Sahib’s 
presence P” 

* Admit him, Hassan, if he be a fakir ; T expect 
him. If otherwise, still admit him,” said Mr. 
Dalzell : and Hassan left the tent. 

I have once or twice spoken of our Havildar 
Hassan. You may remember, Archie, that I men- 
tioned his occasionally attending us in our sport- 
ing excursions, or discursions, while en route trom 
Moorshedabad to Delhi; and, that he was in some 
degree in Mr. Dalzeli’s confidence was evidenced 
by his being employed in confidential messages 
to Alee Gohur in the desert. 

He was a young man, frank and friendly in his 
bearing, and of a handsome countenance, of that 
kind which most readily finds its way to respect 
and confidence; while the freedom with which he 
conversed with us, Kafirs as we were, contrasted 
favourably with the haughty and reserved de- 
meanour of others of our guards. 

By education and up-bringing, though not by 
parentage, Hassan was a Seil ; and though out- 
wardly a Mahomedan, he had imbibed so much of 
the peculiar tenets and faith of the followers of 
Nanook, from the priests of that nation, as to 
have in his heart, 1 faney, very little reverence 
for the false prophet Mahomet. Among other 
matters, I remember having on more than one 
occasion discussed with him the merits of the 
rival systems. 

I have said that by parentage Hassan was not 
a Seik, but to whom and what place he owed his 
birth he had never known. He had been found 
by a compassionate countryman, some eighteen 
years before, when probably he was three or four 
years of age, in the track of the retiring army of 
the Persian invader Nadir Shah, clinging to an 
exhausted soldier who had been left behind in the 
march. Both the soldier and the child were hos- 
pitably succoured, but the soldier died, and in dy- 
ing intrusted to his benefactor a rich jewelled 
ring, which by signs he indicated as rightfully 
belonging to the boy. 

The boy grew up, and the Seik countryman was 
faithful to his self-imposed charge. Though poor, 
he fed and clothed him, gave him such instructions 
as were in his power, and had him indoctrinated 
into the religious system in which he himself be- 
lieved. At length, however, he was seized with 
mortal illness; and then, reviving in the fading 
memory of the youth the incident of his early 
childhood, he gave him the valuable ring, which 
the extremity of distress would not, probably, have 
tempted him to alienate from its young heritor. 

Then, left friendless, Hassan had roamed far 
from the scenes of his boyhood; had become a 
soldier ; had been attracted to the martial court of 
Aliverdi; had gained the notice of Aliverdi him- 
self; had been made a Havildar, with promise of 
further promotion; and had been intrusted with 
the command of our troop of guards by the aged 
Subahdar, This was Hassan’s story, repeated to 
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Hassan in constantly exhibiting a bauble, which 
might some day prove a strong temptation to 
murder ; for, though doubtless the »ixq was safer 
on his finger than it would have been elsewhere, 
it did not follow that his life was not thereby 
rendered more insecure. 


Sahib, had made a reply, and was turning to leave 
the tent, when a strong hold was laid upon his 
wrist, and the jewelled hand was held beneath the 
searching gaze of the agitated countenance of our 
disguised Maazulla. For a moment, surprise pre- 
vented resistance on the part of Hassan and ex- 
postulation from Mr. Dalzell. 
I fancied either that a sudden frenzy had deprived 
Maazulla of his reason, or that he was overacting 
the character he had assumed—that of a fakir ; for 
you must know, Archie, that among these devotees 
are some who are supposed to be far gone in 
insanity, while the pretended sanctity of all enables 
them to take liberties with their countrymen and 
co-religionists, which would not for a moment be 
tolerated from any other quarter. 


said, had very little respect for the prophet Ma- 
homet himself, and no reverence for his fanatical 
followers: 
mind. Vainly struggling to release his captive 
hand, his other hand instinctively sought his gir- 
dle, and in another moment a naked dagger was 
at the throat of his assailant, who, unmindful of 
the danger and without uttering a word, continued 
gazing intently on the glittering ring, while the 
muscles of his countenance were convulsed with 
mental excitement. 
would probably have been shed by the impatient 
Havildar, had not Mr. Dalzell interposed. Over- 
coming his first astonishment, he laid one hand on 
the threatening right arm of Hassan, and the 
other on the breast of the fictitious fakir, and 
forced them asunder, at the same time demanding 
sternly of Maaznlla the meaning of conduct so 
strange, and entreating Hassan to forbear violence. 





sheathing his weapon, and then rubbing the 
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us, On One occasion, as we sat around the fire 
which had been nightly kept up in our encamp- 
ment ; and, in proof of its truth, he had shown us 
the ring—a signet ring set with diamonds—which 
Mr. Dalzell had pronounced to be of great value, 
and which also—with a spice of foppery, perhaps, 
but for its security also—Hassan invariably wore 
on the forefinger of his left hand. It was needful 
for me, Archie, thus far to digress, to explain what 
has yet to follow. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE ENCAMPMENT AT AGRA.—A DRAMATIC SCENE, 


A FEW minutes’ delay, and then, accompanied by 
the fictitious fakir, Hassan returned to the tent, 
and was about again to retire, when he was de- 
tained by Mr. Dalzell to receive some directions, 
or to answer some question about the disposition 
of the guards. In giving attention to the Sahib, 
the left hand of the Havildar was laid on his breast, 
and the bright light of the lamp, suspended from 
the roof of the tent, shone full on the glittering 
ornament he wore. I noticed this at the time, 
Archie, and was wondering at the imprudence of 


He stood thus, then, bending attentively to the 


For my own part, 


Our friend Hassan, however—who, as I have 





very soon recovered his presence of 


In another instant blood 


“The Sahib shall be obeyed,” replied Hassan, 
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offended wrist, which was now released from the 
vice-like grasp of his antagonist; “but the mad 
impostor had best beware how he tempts cold steel 
another time. Inshallah! but is it the Sahib’s 

leasure that the madman shall remain? or shall 
his servants scourge him frem the encampment ?” 

“ Have patience, good Hassan,” said my patron, 
mildly, “ there is something in this that I do not 
understand ; for know, O Halvidar, that this fakir 
is the Sahib’s faithful friend; and why But 
speak, Maazulla; what hath ossessed thee ? and 
what ails thee now, friend fakir, since fakir thou 
wilt be?” he added, looking closer at his counte- 
nance, and perceiving big tears coursing fast down 
his bronzed cheeks, while his throat seemed hyste- 
rically oppressed, even near to choking. “Speak, 
Maazulla, if thou canst, and explain this mystery.” 

It was well, perhaps, that my dear old friend 
made a tolerably long speech, considering the oc- 
casion, in this appeal; for he thus allowed time 
for the offended Hassan to recover his usual frank 
and careless equanimity, and for Maazulla to re- 
gain Ais mental equilibrium. 

“ Pardon, Sahib ; the Sahib will pardon his poor 
moonshee. Maazulla will ask one question: THAT 
ning! By what means came it into the posses- 
sion of yonder young soldier ?” 

“Ha! do you know the ring? recognise it, 
Maazulla?” demanded Mr. Dalzell, very quickly. 

“ Should I not know it, when it was the signet- 
ring of my murdered father ?” replied Maazulla, 
solemnly and mournfully. 

“ Are you sure of that, Maazulla?’”’ asked the 
Sahib, with still greater vehemence. He knew 
the history of our moonshee, and, knowing it, it 
need not be wondered that his interest was ex- 
cited, as was mine also. 

“ Will the young bahadoor intrust the ring into 
the Sahib’s hands? Will the Sahib deign to look 
at the back of the signet, whereon he will find 
engraven, in Persian characters, the holy name, 
AtaH-Hvu-AKBER ?” 

Silently, and with a look of strange bewilder- 
ment, the young Havildar drew the ring from his 
finger, while his troubled gaze was fixed on the 
fictitious fakir ; but he did not speak. 

“Tt is as you say, Maazulla,” said Mr. Dalzell, 
after a minute and careful examination of the ring ; 
“it is much worn, but the engraving is legible.” 

“ Will the young soldier, then ” Maazulla 
began ; but ere he had time to complete the sen- 
tence and repeat his request, a light seemed to 
break in upon the mind of Hassan. He darted 
forward wildly, placed a hand on each shoulder 
of the pretended fakir, and, looking earnestly into 
his face, seemed to be scanning every separate fea- 
ture, meanwhile muttering, as though to call back 
some once-familiar sound to a treacherous memory, 
the name he had heard spoken, “ Maazulla, Maa- 
zulla.” Then, heaving a heavy sigh, he reluctantly 
drew back a pace or two, and pressed his hand 
against his forehead. 

I laid my hand on Maazulla’s ‘arm, aud, scarcely 
less excited, I think, than the two principal actors 
in this strange scene, whispered in his ear: “ Your 
brother’s name—the child-brother, whose body 
you found not in the heap of slain: speak, not 
loud, but gently—repeat that brother’s name, 
Maazulla,” 





There was no need for me tosay more. A chord 
was stricken, which vibrated through Maazulla’s 
whole frame, and trembled on his tongue—* Kan- 
nakanna-Daula-Kanai.” 

The effect was electrical. For one single in- 
stant the young soldier drew himself up, gasped, 
held his breath, as in the act and attitude of one 
listening to departing music, and in the next he 
was in his brother’s arms, Memory had returned 
with the accents of that forgotten but now re- 
called name; had rushed in upon him as a flood; 
had obliterated years of familiarity with other 
scenes ; and brought back the days of childhood. 

“ Let us leave them awhile,” said Mr. Dalzell:; 
and we left the tent together. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LAST SIGHT OF AGRA, 


THE scene which I have very briefly described, 
made but slight alterations in our pre-formed 
plans. An hour or two passed away, however; 
and while the strangely restored brothers were 
recounting to each other their past histories in 
the young Havildar’s tent, to which they had 
withdrawn, a conference of solemn interest, on 
which, even at this distance of time, I look back 
with solid satisfaction, though often with moistened 
cheeks, passed between me and my dear kind 
friend, in his tent, to which we had returned. 

Yes, Archie, I remember now, with heartfelt 
joy, the penitent confessions of my aged friend 
and all but father, while declaring himself to have 
become, though so late, a Christian ; how that the 
whole course of his life, until that fearful blow 
which had stricken him on our way to Delhi, had 
been given to the world, with but constrained re- 
cognition of the higher claims of God, his Maker 
and his Saviour, and but a formal respect for the 
outward decencies of religion ; how that, blameless 
as he might have seemed to men in integrity and 
uprightness of life, he had been three-score years 
a rebel against his God; how that the tidings of 
Albert’s death had first driven him almost to 
despair and desperation, yet that his heavenly 
Father, in infinite mercy, had made it the rod 
and scourge for subduing his proud and haughty 
heart—that it had driven him to meditation and 
prayer, to self-examination and self-loathing, and 
to Him who has said, “Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” He told how the enforced leisure of 
our winter quarters in the ruinous palace at Delhi 
had been employed by him in secret, in examining 
the evidences of that religion of which he had 
been a life-long careless and indifferent professor ; 
how that, at every stage of his progress, new light 
had broken in upon his soul, with increasing and 
more abundant cause for humiliation; how that 
the Bible, which had been to him before only a 
book of histories and moral axioms, not unstudied 
indeed, but misunderstood and lightly esteemed, 
had become, by the riches of divine mercy, in- 
effably precious to him as the power of God unto 
salvation. 

And now that we were about to part, each on a 
path of danger, and might never meet again, he 
had broken through the reserve which had hitherto 
closed his lips, to entreat me, as his beloved son, 
not to be satisfied with a vain and empty nominal 
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religion, which could neither give satisfaction and 
support in the trials of life, nor save the soul. 
I need not pursue this theme, nor repeat, even 


though I could remember, all the broken words of * 


self-condemnation and the touching exhortations 
Mr. Dalzell uttered in that last hour of intercourse. 
I was not a hardened reprobate, Archie. I can 
thank my Lord now that I had been kept from 
“the seat of the scorner;”’ and when I say that 
the moistened cheeks and agitated countenance 
of my aged friend made the tears rise to my eyes, 
you, at least, will believe that the sympathy I ex- 
pressed was not feigned. Let me say more—even 
that the remembrance of that solemn time pro- 
duced a salutary influence on my thoughts and 
feelings, which was never entirely effaced. 

The remainder of the night was taken up in 
preparations for my projected journey, or flight : 
and the strange recognition of the two brothers 
was so far favourable to our plans, that Hassan 
(for by this name I shall continue to call him) 
was intrusted with a knowledge of our dangers 
and our plans ; and he voluntarily vowed fidelity— 
even to death—to the Sahib Dalzell. It was im- 
possible to look on his honest and manly counte- 
nance, and not believe him; and, without fore- 
stalling my remaining narrative, I may say that he 
was faithful to his vow. 

Another slight alteration also was made in our 
arrangements. Maazulla was supplied by his 
newly-found brother with the rather striking uni- 
form which he himself wore, and which would 
probably conduce as much to our security in 
travelling as his former disguise. For myself, I 
was fain to submit to a process of staining, which 
ina very short time transfigured me into a veritable- 
looking Asiatic ; and this, with my masquerading 
dress, completed the metamorphosis. 

It was about an hour after midnight that we 
were ready for departure. Maazulla, as I have 
shown, was already provided with a horse; mine 
was brought to our tent by Hassan. Our native 
servants had, ere now, returned from the city ; but, 
fatigued with their festival exertions, they slept 
soundly, and we took care not to awaken them. 
My luggage, books, and papers were necessarily 
left behind; and, with only a light package of 
necessaries strapped on to the saddle, I was at 
last mounted. We were both well armed, and 
well supplied with ammunition; and I need not 
say that the paper I had received from Mr. Dalzell 
was carefully concealed on my person. 

A few last words, and then we left the encamp- 
ment behind us. The moon was high and bright, 
and we made speed on our way. At day-break I 
looked back, and could dimly discern in the horizon 
the broad dome and lofty minarets of the Taje 
Mehalle—a mausoleum raised by Shah-Jehan in 
honour and memory of a beloved wife : and many 
years were to pass away before I should again— 
under far different cireumstances—visit the ancient 
capital of the Great Mogul empire. 





THE MANNERS OF MUSICAL JACK. 
Ler not the reader imagine that we are going to 
describe a jackal, jackdaw, or jackass—each musi- 
cal in its way—a jack-fish, or a jack-tar, for we 
have neither biped nor quadruped in view, nor 








any exclusively land animal ; but a creature familiar 
with earth, air, and water; at home in holes of 
the rock, pools, tufts of grass, bushes, and the tops 
of trees ; now stiff as a corpse, and anon pliant as 
an eel, torpid as death and swift as an arrow, al- 
beit footless, wingless, and finless—even the veno- 
mous and dreaded rattle-snake. The reptile has 
long been known in parts of the far western United 
States under the odd name of Musical Jack, which, 
unexplained, is apt to mislead a novice, as if it in- 
dicated some feathered warbler in the woodlands, if 
not the nightingale, 


“Most musical, most melancholy,” 


or some merry monkey, leaping, swinging, and 
grinning among the boughs. It once beguiled a 
hungry inexperienced traveller to taste a few slices 
of its flesh, served up as a fry, at a lone tavern on 
the banks of the Mississippi. He sat down to sup 
with an exploring party, accidentally encountered, 
well pleased to be invited, and satisfied with the 
savoury aspect of their fare, till one of his hosts 
compassionately interrupted further proceedings. 
“Stop,” said he; you, sir, have no idea, I pre- 
sume, what you are eating ; and since you are our 
guest for the time being, I think it but right that 
you should have no cause hereafter to consider 
yourself imposed upon. The dish before you, 
which we familiarly call musical jack, is composed 
of rattle-snakes, which the hunter who accompanies 
us in our tour of exploration was so fortunate as 
to procure for us this afternoon. It is far from 
the first time that we have fared thus; and al- 
though our own hunter skinned, decapitated, and 
dressed the creatures, it was only through dint of 
coaxing that our hostess was prevailed upon to 
lend her frying-pan to so ‘vile a purpose.’” Curi- 
osity has often prompted men to taste strange 
viands, and a clamorous appetite has disposed 
them to be little fastidious respecting the quality 
or the cooking. But the traveller was completely 
satisfied with the few morsels already taken, and 
afterwards warily examined all dishes of dubious 
character, to assure himself that they were not 
rattlesnake cutlets, with the garniture of a taking 
aspect and a seducing name. 

We can sympathise with the traveller in his 
aversion to such a supper. But the Spaniards, 
during their occupation of Louisiana, had more 
accommodating stomachs, and devoured the snake 
with such gusto as to remind us of the old nursery 
rhymes— 

* And is not this a dainty dish 
To set before the queen?” 


The officers in garrison on the heights of Fort 
Adam were in the habit of giving premiums to the 
soldiers and Indians who brought in the largest 
and fattest specimens for their table, or, to use 
military phrase, appropriate in this instance, their 
mess. After being beheaded, untailed, and skin- 
ned, the snakes were suspended, so as to become 
entirely drained of blood. They were then cooked 
in various ways, and tasted very much like chick- 
ens—a fact for which we cannot personally vouch, 
but give upon report. The skins were tanned, 


and beautiful slippers were made with them, which 
retained all the variegated marks exhibited on the 
| scales of the animal when alive. 
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The familiar name of the reptile, given above, 
must be referred in part to John Bull’s propensity 
to apply profusely his own prenomen, by which all 
seamen have come to be called Jack, while the 
miserable Sepoys have long been known as John- 
nys; and in part also to the rattle which the crea- 
ture makes with the scales of the tail when alarmed 
or irritated. There may be two opinions, whether 
this sound deserves to be termed “ musical ;’”’ but 
all must agree that it is highly useful. It never 
betokens voluntary hostility, as far as man is con- 
cerned, but inevitable self-defence ; for the snake 
is always glad enough to get out of his way and 
hide in any hole that may be at hand. When this 
is impossible, then he prepares to give battle, and 
uses his tail as a kind of trumpet to proclaim in- 
tentions. Hence the sound is really a friendly 
intimation of danger; as if it were said, previous 
to the intrusion of a bomb-shell, “Have a care, sir” 
— Look alive’—* You had better be off.” Woe 
be to the man who thereafter incautiously advances 
and is entirely defenceless; for though rattlesnakes 
are readily disabled, they are very dangerous 
neighbours. A single smart blow with a thin 
stick will disjoint any part of the vertebrae, after 
which they are comparatively helpless. But if 
once bitten, or if the fangs in the slightest degree 
perforate the skin, life oozes out rapidly, unless 
the most vigorous remedial measures are very 
promptly adopted, such as cutting out the wound- 
ed part or scarifying it with fire. 

The reptile belongs exclusively to the New 
World, and chiefly to the northern division; but 
it has only a limited range within it, and is no 


longer found in many localities of the United 
States, where it was formerly common, having been 
exterminated by the warfare consequent on the 


intrusion of man into its haunts. It is not often 
found in the forests, but prefers the more open 
country, where there is long grass, bushes, stones, 
and rocks, with swamps and marshes. In the 
early history of colonization by the whites, many 
a fatal accident occurred, before experience had 
made known the habits of the animal, and taught 
the proper mode of proceeding when bitten by it. 
Nor has danger from this cause ceased to those 
who venture into wilds still in a state of nature. 
When at rest, the fangs with which the snake is 
armed, and from which the deadly venom is ejected, 
are laid along the jaw-bone. They are raised at 
pleasure, and are not used in the capture of prey, 
but only when inflicting a defensive wound. Dart- 
ing forwards in such circumstances about two- 
thirds of its body towards its object, with the 
mouth open to its utmost stretch, and all the 
fangs erect, the serpent sometimes strikes so vio- 
lent a blow while attempting to bite, that persons 
who have experienced an attack, have felt as if 
about to be thrown down. The fangs make their 
way into the flesh with perfect ease, even through 
tough leather coverings, and instantaneously in- 
fuse a greater or less quantity of venom, according 
as the animal is more or less irritated or alarmed. 
Audubon affirms that, when striking against 
any object, the venom will be sometimes ejected 
to a considerable distance. He saw one confined 
in & wire cage, when much enraged, strike against 
the bars so furiously, that the poison was sent 
several feet towards him. It appears that, if 








made to bite themselves, their own flesh affords no 
antidote, for they die in excruciating agonies. 

The native Indians entertain the belief that ar- 
rows dipped in rattlesnake venom will carry death 
for ages afterwards. Though this is surmise merely, 
it is undoubtedly true that its fatal property is 
retained for a considerable period. This appears 
from a series of curious and well-authenticated 
facts, which took place soon after the commence- 
ment of the present century, in a central part of 
the state of Pennsylvania. A farmer was so slightly 
bitten through the boot by a rattlesnake, as he 
was walking to view his ripening corn-fields, that 
the pain felt was thought by him to have been 
from the scratch of a thorn, not having seen or 
heard the reptile, as the encounter seems to have 
been too sudden for the creature to give the usual 
warning. On returning home he was taken vio- 
lently ill, vomited with great pain, and died in a 
few hours. ‘Twelve months afterwards the eldest 
son tried on his father’s boots, and went to church 
in them at some distance. On going to bed at 
night, while drawing them off, he felt slightly 
scratched on the leg, and rubbed the place with 
his hand, In a few hours he awoke in great dis- 
tress, complained of general giddiness, fainted fre- 
quently, and expired before any remedy could be 
applied with success. The cause of death in both 
cases remained unknown. In course of time his 
effects were disposed of, and a second son came 
into possession of the boots. A considerable in- 
terval elapsed before he wore them. As he drew 
them off he felt a scratch, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, when the widowed sister, being pre- 
sent, recollected that the same thing had happened 
to her husband on the like occasion. The youth 
went to bed, suffered, and died in the same way 
that his father and brother had done before him. 
These three deaths, for which no one could ac- 
count, being rumoured through the country, a 
medical man from a distant town visited the family 
of the deceased, inquired into particulars, and pro- 
nounced the singular deaths to have been occa- 
sioned by venom. The boots were then produced, 
when he cut one of them open with care, and dis- 
covered the extreme point of the fang of a rattle- 
snake issuing from the leather, and assured the 
parties that this had done all the mischief. ‘To 
prove this satisfactorily, he scratched the nose of 
a dog with it, and the animal died in the course of 
afew hours. There is some foundation, therefore, 
for the belief of the Indians in the permanent 
death-dealing property of the poison. 

It was long an article of popular faith, treated 
by the intelligent as a popular delusion, that while 
the rattlesnake rushes to the onslaught with the 
fury of a fiend, the reptile will not attack at all 
if the leaves of the white ash (Frazxinus Ame- 
ricana) are in the way, and will unmistakeably 
show the white feather, be unnerved and dis- 
armed, if brought into close contact with them. 
Persons of good credit affirmed that the snake was 
rarely, if ever, found on land where the white ash 
grows. Hunters, as well as others whose pursuits 
led them into the wilderness in the summer 
months, uniformly adopted the practice of stuffing 
their boots and shoes—frequently also their pock- 
ets—with white-ash leaves as a security; and no 
instance, it was alleged, had ever been known of 
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any person having been bitten who had used the ' 


precaution. This opinion was universally held by 
the inhabitants throughout the state of Ohio half 
a century ago, when rattlesnakes were very nume- 
rous in that region. Often as such popular notions 
have been proved to be vulgar errors, the one in 
question seems to rest upon a valid foundation— 
at least. an experiment, tried by Judge Woodruff, 
is decisively in its favour. 


deer, at a place where they were in the habit of 
coming’ to it, to feed on the moss attached to the 
stones in the shoal water. ‘The party took a sta- 
tion on an elevated part of the bank, fifteen or 
twenty yards from the edge of the stream. 

About an hour after the watch commeneed, in- 
stead of a deer, the party discovered a large 
rattlesnake, which, as it appeared, had left his 
den in the adjoining rocks, and was slowly ad- 
vancing across a smooth narrow sand-beach to- 
wards the water. Upon hearing voices, or from 
some other cause, he stopped, and lay stretched 
out with his head upon the ground. It occurred 
to the judge that an opportunity now offered to 
try the virtues of the white ash leaves. Request- 
ing the gentlemen to keep in his absence a watch 
over the reptile, he went immediately in search 
of the leaves, and soon procured with his hunting- 
knife a small white ash sapling eight or ten feet 
in length; and with a view to make the experi- 
ment more satisfactorily, he cut another sapling of 
the sugar-maple. 


to the scene of action. “In order,’ he observes, 


“to cut off a retreat to his den, I approached the 


suake in his rear. Assoon as I came within seven 
or eight feet of him, he quickly threw his body into 
acoil, elevated his head eight or ten inches, and, 
brandishing his tongue, gave note of preparation 
for the combat. I first presented to him the 
white-ash, placing the leaves upon his body. He 
instantly dropped his head to the ground, unfolded 
his coil, rolled over upon his back, writhed and 
twisted his whole body into every form but that 
of a coil, and appeared to be in great anguish. 
Satisfied with the trial thus far made, I laid by 
the white ash. The rattlesnake immediately 
righted, and placed himself in the same menacing 
attitude as before described. I now presented 
him with the sugar-maple. He lanced in a mo- 
ment, striking his head into a tuft of the leaves, 
and the next moment coiled and lanced again, 
darting his whole length at each effort with the 
swiftness of an arrow. After repeating this 
several times, I again presented to him the white 
ash. He instantly stretched himself out on his 
back, and writhed his body in the same manner 
as at the first application. It was then proposed 
to try what effect might be produced upon his 
temper and carriage by a little beating with the 
white ash. This was administered. But instead 
of arousing him to resentment, it served only to 
increase his troubles. As the beating grew more 
severe, the snake frequently stuck his head into 
the sand as far as he could thrust it, seeming 
desirous to bore his way into the very-earth, and 
rid himself of his unwelcome visitors. Being now 
convinced that the experiment was a satisfactory 
one, and fairly conducted on both sides, we deemed 


While upon a visit at, 
Poland, in Ohio, he went with two companions. to | 
the Mahonning river, for the purpose of shooting: 


With these wands he returned | 


it ungenerous: to take his life, after he had con- 
tributed so much to gratify our curiosity ; and so 
we took our leave of the rattlesnake, with feelings 
as friendly at least as those with which we com- 
menced-our acquaintance with him, and left him 
at leisure to return to his den.” These details are 
taken from a communication addressed by Judge 
Woodruff to Professor Silliman. We have met 
with no additional information upon the point, 
and are bound to believe from the experiment, so 
strikingly corroborating a common opinion, that 
the leaves of the white ash are overpoweringly 
obnoxious to Musical Jack, perhaps by some pe- 
culiar, odour affecting the nervous system. Evi- 
dently, the ‘“ bush-master,” as he is also locally 
called, was completely mastered by a bush. 

The rattlesnake, like most of the serpent tribe, 
takes to the water freely, swims well, and can 
‘remain beneath the surface a considerable time, 
| sufficient for the chase and capture of fish and 
| bull-frogs. The “ varmint” is also sharp-sighted, 
| and will discern a vulture or forked-tail falcon 

passing overhead, instantly moving through the 
| grass to some place of concealment from its winged 
/enemies. While moving along, the head is often 

turned sideways; and a prying eye is directed to 

the trees, in search of bird-nests. During the 
| winter, the snakes are torpid, and lie singly or in 
| company, closely coiled and stiff as a stone, in 
| caves and holes, under logs of wood or the ex- 
| posed roots of trees. All the faculties are then 
| dormant, and virtually. dead, for food has been 
found in the stomach undigested, although weeks 
and months have elapsed since torpidity must have 
commenced. But the rigid becomes flexible, the 
functions of nature proceed as if they had never 
been interrupted, and the wonderful spell of 
apparent death is dissolved, if removed to a warm 
situation. Placed before a wood-fire upon the fro- 
zen ground, Jack slowly uncoils himself, raises his 
head, looks around in bewilderment, rattles his 
tail in alarm, and again coils to be in a position to 
resist an attack. But he is not anxious to make one; 
has no appetite for cold, breezy, and frosty weather, 
appears bent upon escaping to some place of refuge 
to resume torpidity, as if conscious of having been 
roused at an unseasonable hour —“ You have 
waked me too soon, I must slumber again.” 

Nothing is more remarkable in the economy of 
these creatures than their power of fasting, volun- 
tarily practised, without appearing to cause any 
change of temper or falling off in condition. A 
company of philosophers turned adrift in a boat 
without food would soon become inclined to canni- 
balism ; and a vegetarian could not omit his cus- 
tomary fare for a day, without missing the leeks, 
garlic, onions, melons, and cucumbers of Egypt. 
But the snake can proceed upon total abstinence 
principles for years, with reference to solids and 
liquids, without apparent inconvenience, for all its 
movements, from the power of rattling to that ot 
inflicting mortal wounds, are perfectly kept up. 
One, confined in a cage for three years, had fre- 
quently rats, young rabbits, and birds of various 
kinds put in, sometimes alive, and at other times 
dead, without their ever being touched. Not even 
a movement was made by the animal to approach 
| them, while the live quadrupeds and birds exhibited 
great symptoms of fear, and threw themselves 
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violently in all direetions about the cage, to effect 
their escape from a well-known enemy. It did 
not, however; increase in size, and after the first 
season abandoned the operation of casting the 
skin. - Probably this power of fasting is never 
voluntarily used when the animal is at liberty, but 
is the result of confinement. 

With surprising quickness, rattlesnakes hunt 
and’ secure their prey, capturing with little diffi- 
culty the agile squirrel, which in vain ascends to 
the tops of the highest trees to get out of the way 
of a foe commonly classed with the creeping things 
of the earth.’ While lying on the ground to watch 
the habits of a bird which was new to him, Au- 
dubon’ heard a smart rustling in an adjoining 
thicket, from which a full-grown grey squirrel 
bolted, and bounced off in a straight line, in leaps 
of several feet at a time. Not far behind: was a 
rattlesnake of the. ordinary size, in hot pursuit, 
drawn apparently out to its full length, and sliding 
over the ground so rapidly, that in a few. moments 
it seemed to gain sensibly upon the squirrel. The 
naturalist left off bird-watching to observe the 
singular chase.. Making for a tree, the squirrel 
ascended to its topmost branches as nimbly as 
squirrels are known ‘to climb. -The snake per- 
formed the same task at a considerably slower 
rate, yet still very fast, eyed attentively by the 
squirrel as he mounted and approached. When 
within’ a few yards, the latter leaped to another 
branch, and’ the snake followed by stretching out 
full two-thirds of its. body, whilst the remainder 
secured it from falling. Passing thus from branch 
to branch with ‘great rapidity, the squirrel went 
into several holes, but remained in none, knowing 
well that wherever its head could enter, the body 
of. the antagonist would be admitted. At last, 
much exhausted and terrified, the pursued took a 
desperate leap, and came to the earth, with legs 
and tail spread to the utmost: to ease the fall. 
Instantly the snake dropped also, and was within 
a few yards of the squirrel before the latter had 
begun to make off. The chase again commenced, 
hut before the squirrel could gain another tree, the 
snake seized it by the back, near the head, and 
soon rolled about it in such a way, that though the 
cries of the: victim were heard, scarcely any por- 
tion of its body could be seen.. So completely. 
abscrbed was the snake with its ultimate object, 
that no attention was paid to the naturalist, who 
watched at leisure the whole process of uncoiling 
and swallowing the prey. Plainly, a little know- 
ledge of the natural history of the reptile would 
be of high service to squirrels in the like extremity, 
who might save themselves by taking to the white 
ash tree for a refuge, instead of the oak, the beech, 
or the pine. 


A VISIT TO THE CAVES OF 
ELEPHANTA. 


Ir may not be uninteresting, just at the present 
moment, when.men’s minds are still agitated with 
the remembrance of the atrocities so recently per- 
petrated in the East, to give our readers some 
account of that ancient “ High Place” which rises 
over the Indian Seas, and preserves the grim re- 
cord of that terrible superstition which has borne 
such bitter fruits. 


rene 





It is now some ten years ago since we visited 
the Caves of Elephanta. We crossed Bombay 
harbour in a bunderboat, but were compelled to 
leave it for a punt in order to land; nor could 
even our little flat-bottomed boat reach the shore, 
so high was the surf. We were consequently 
obliged to be lifted: into arm-chairs, which two 
native hamals (or bearers) carried high as they 
could reach, whilst they waded with them to the 
land. Here palanquins awaited us, and we were 
carried up the winding path, catching at intervals 
glimpses of the sunny sea in its exquisite bay, 
through the trees which clothe the ascent. 

At length our hamals deposited us on the flat 
piece of ground in front of the principal entrance 
to the temple—an oblong square aperture cut in 
the side of the hill, and supported by five or six 
huge low pillars, with capitals somewhat resem- 
bling round cushions flattened. The hill rose 
above it to some little height, and was covered 
with the shrubs and creepers peculiar to the 
climate. On one side stood a few palmyrenes, 
and just above the caves a small withered trunk, 
as barren and blasted as the old high place itself. 
The cave has, from the outside, a dark and gloomy 
aspect; but within it was deliciously cool and 
fresh, without any of the damp earthy smell com- 
mon in European caverns. 

- From each: of the entrance pillars ran a long 
vista of similar ones, some quite perfect, but many 
broken. Here was part of a shaft ; there, a capital 
suspended from the roof without its pillar (for 
both are cut from the solid rock); and thus is the 
cave supported, and divided. by huge columns, till 
we reached the “ holy” spot of the temple, where 
stands a gigantic head with three faces—the once 
reigning idol of the scene. It is not so hideous 
as the greater number of the Hindoo deities. The 
faces are human, though of gigantic proportions. 
One face looks with its stony eyes into the centre 


of the cave; the others towards the sides. Half | 


believing that some dim tradition of a Trinity 
hung over this huge head, we asked a Hindoo 
servant, who was with us, its signification. He 
replied, that it represented the creating, preserving, 
and destroying power of Brahma. The sides of 
the cavern are carved in curious designs, many of 
them being taken from their mythology; though 
Vishnu suffering, that is, bitten in the heel by a 
serpent, and Vishnu triumphant, or treading it on 
the head, would have suited a far more ancient 
and purer creed. One design bore so great an 
affinity to the story of Solomon’s Judgment, that 
we were half tempted to. believe it recorded that 
most Oriental decision: a not very improbable 
conjecture either, when we remember how deeply 
his memory is still reverenced in the East, as the 
chief of magicians and hero of all legendary wis- 
dom and miraculous deeds. 

There are two small caves within the vast one 
we first entered, besides several others higher up 
the hill side. One of these was found by a gen- 
tleman of our party to be partly excavated. It 
had been filled up by dirt and rubbish by a Brah- 
min, who was achieving the feat, not with a spade, 
but with his own hands! The portiqn already 
cleared was beautifully carved and finished. Our 
friend, who was master of nearly all the Eastern 
tongues, asked the labourer why he did not use 
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some instrument for effecting his purpose, instead 
of his hands. He replied that he was “ cleansing 
the sanctuary,” and that the work was more ac- 
ceptable to God when it was thus performed, at 
the expense of toil and suffering, than it would 
be if he employed others, or used easier means. 
‘There was more of self-sacrifice in it.” Our friend, 
struck with the tone of the reply, asked him if 
he, a man of evidently superior understanding, 
could believe in the divinity of the hideous idols 
of his country? He said, “ No, he did not. He 
believed that Brahma was neither long nor short, 
broad nor wide, and that he never dwelt ina stone ; 
but,” he added, “ the low-caste people can’t under- 
stand that, and we are obliged to give them idols, 
or they would not worship anything”’—the old 
excuse for idolatry, from the time of the golden 
calvea to this day! He then gravely informed 
Mr. F, that he had read a great deal, “ he thought 
all the books in the world, and that he knew all 
about our Lord and the Pope!” 

Time did not allow of our friend saying much 
to help on the poor fellow’s endeavour to know 
and do what was right; but we hope, long ere 
this, the missionaries have been directed to the 
lonely cave of the hermit of Elephanta. We saw 
the caves to great advantage, as to picturesque 
effect, before we left. As night closed in, fire- 
works were displayed in them, as well as on the 
hill above. A row of “ flower-pots” illuminated 
with starry flowers the mountain side; and, on 
their reaching the level of the entrance, a mimic 
battery answered their explosion with fairy-like 
artillery. Then suddenly the dark recesses of the 
cave gleamed with lurid light, and the fearful idol 
face glared on us in ghastly blue or fiendish-look- 
ing red light, A more awful effect one can 
scarcely conceive, We felt relieved when the last 
coloured light faded, and the caves sank back into 
darkness ; for the moonlight, bright as it was, did 
not penetrate many feet within the entrance. We 
cast a parting glance back on the ancient temple 
as we descended the hill. By that time the bird 
that lights her nest with fireflies had illuminated 
one of the palmyrenes, and a solemn hush hung 
over the whole scene, 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
HYDE PARK. 
TH parks have been described, with apt and sig- 
nificant brevity, as “the lungs of London.” Of 
all the parks the metropolis ean boast, Hyde Park 
is probably the oldest, as it is certainly the most 
extensive, and, looking to its associations, histo- 
rical, domestic, and national, is decidedly the most 
interesting, It is situated almost at the western 
extremity of the great Babylon, but it is familiar, 
notwithstanding, to all classes of Londoners, and 
is connected in the memory of the citizens with 
too many customs and events in which all acknow- 
ledge more or less concern, to be regarded with 
indifference by any, Personally, our own earliest 
recollectiona of don are linked with Hyde 
Park, which in the days of our childhood was but 
imperfectly inclosed by a dilapidated brick wall, 
though a part was shut off by deer-fences—the 
deer forming the chief object of attraction to the 





youngsters of that day. It was here that we flew 
our first kite and trundled our first hoop, during 
that era of frocks and socks and bare calves, which 
it is so pathetically pleasant to recall to mind. 
Since then we have seen Hyde Park under every 
phase which it is capable of assuming ; and some 
of these phases, with the reader’s permission, we 
will endeavour to reproduce, in the hope that they 
may afford him a modicum of amusement and 
information. 

The physiology of Hyde Park may in good part 
be comprised in the history of a single summer's 
day ; and such a history, which, if it is imaginary 
as a whole, shall be true in all its details, we will 
endeavour briefly to record. 

It has just struck five, on the cloudless.morning 
of a July day, in any year you please. Of the 
two millions and a half of the population of Lon- 
don, nine-tenths are fast asleep in their beds; but 
the sun is up and flashing his level beams abroad, 
and in Hyde Park the dew is already steaming 
under his rays, and rising in warm vapour in the 
morning air, The birds are wide awake, not sing- 
ing, for they will not sing much in July, but are 
chirping and twittering fussily, and darting hither 
and thither in search of worms and slugs, of which 
they want at this season a double supply for the nur- 
ture of their young families. The sheep and cattle 
are cropping the succulent sward, with a dull 
drowsy look of content ; and a boo-ing low from a 
heifer, or a plaintive bleat from a black-nosed south- 
down, is the loudest noise you hear. For human 
beings, the only specimens you see are the sentry 
standing like an image at the barracks yonder, or 
the distant policeman plodding slowly on his beat. 
But before six o'clock the solitude begins to be 
invaded by a more active race of unfeathered 
bipeds, whose advancing forms soon dot the land- 
scape in every direction. These are the early 
risers, and a rather numerous and various band 
they are. Some are in search of health, and are 
taking this daily “ constitutional” in the fresh 
age air, without which they feel they would not 

e able to maintain a healthful vigour. Some are 


friends met for communion at the only season at 
which they can escape from the fetters of circum- 
stances; and a round number, as you may see by 
their convergence from all points of the compass 
to the sleeping banks of the Serpentine, are ba- | 
thers and swimmers, come to avail themselves of | 


their privilege in the free waters. Of this last 
fraternity, the majority are boys and lads full of 

fun and frolic, who come leaping, bounding, and | 
hallooing upon the scene of their darling recrea- 
tion, Follow the direction they take, and you 
may chance to see the river’s edge draped for half 
a mile with left-off garments, and, if you are good 
at counting, may count a couple of thousand heads, 
all ducking, diving, splashing, kicking, and spraw!- 
ing together on the unquiet surface, For, you sce, 
the weather is sweltering hot, the dog-days are on, 
and a cooler in the morning is a refresher for the 
whole day. Then again, you know, every Briton 
in hia teens wants to learn to swim; andif he is a 
fellow of any pluck he will do it, though he has to 
walk daily a couple of miles or so to the water. 
While this hot weather lasts, the bathers will aver- 
age something like ten thousand a day; but the 
melancholy aspect of ‘the matter is, that some of 
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them will get drowned, in spite of the efforts of 
the Humane Society’s men, who are always on the 
spot with means of rescue, and whose receiving- 
house stands close at hand with all the appliances 
prepared for the emergency, which, alas! is too 
sure to occur, and does occur many times in the 
course of the season. 

By the regulations of the ranger, the bathing 
and swimming come to an end while the morning 
is yet early, and the banks of the Serpentine are 
again deserted before the most thrifty tradesman 
sits down to his breakfast. The swimmers and 
health-seekers are succeeded in the park by a class 
in easier circumstances, whose “ before breakfast”’ 
is any time before ten o’clock, and who talk of 
rising with the lark when they turn out of bed by 
eight. Among these are the bor-vivants, who 
identify health with a vigorous appetite, and who 
wander abroad in dressing-gowns aud dishabille in 
search of that grand desideratum. ‘Then there 
are the nurse-maids, leading or carrying their 
little charges, to whom exercise in the morning 
has been prescribed ; and besides them, there is 
the many-buttoned page, tethered by silken bonds 
to the duchess’s poodle suffering from congestion 
of the liver, arising from over-indulgence in fri- 
casees and pastry, and for whom the titled phy- 
sician has prescribed the same remedy. In various 
parts of the Ring Road a few equestrians are seen 
cautering and galloping about—some alone, and 
some with grooms twenty paces in the rear. Some 


are ladies with their riding-masters, taking lessons 
in the mystery of equitation, in order to appear 
with credit in the grand display in Rotten Row, 


at which they are anxious to make their début. 
Some are M.P’s, whom the pressure of committees 
and late sittings debar from other opportunities of 
exercise ; and some, it is likely enough, are leading 
statesmen and members of the cabinet. 

The park at this hour is particularly pleasant. 
Its four hundred acres allow space enough to es- 
cape the din of the city, and the western breeze 
that blows brings balm on its wings. Looking 
east and south, the countless towers of London rise 
like far-off pillars in the haze and smoke; and on 
the other side are the groves of Kensington, deep- 
ened by distance to a dark-blue tint on which the 
eye loves to dwell. Some fine old trees vary the 
surface of the meadow here and there, and ranks 
of them shut in the view on the southern border. 
As the day advances, the wide space becomes popu- 
lous and animated: loungers and holiday-makers 
are abroad; men out of work stroll about to dissi- 
pate their weary hours ; bearded foreigners wander 
among the trees and on the water’s edge; and, the 
park being a convenient thoroughfare, hundreds 
cross it in all directions in the prosecution of their 
business. 

But hark! What sounds are those? There is 
the boom of drums, the clash of cymbals, and the 
martial note of choral horn and trump. The 
sounds are coming this way, and now, mingling 
with the wild and stirring music, is heard the 
regular tramp, tramp of marching men, and the 
gladsome shouts of the multitude. It is a grand 
military review which comes off this morning, at 
which the renowned Prince Somebody from Some- 
where is to be present, with « host of foreign am- 
bassadors besides, and Field Marshal the Duke of 





Wellington himself. First a troop of Greys gallop 
into the field, with an indiscriminate mob at their 
heels, who take up a position on the ground, and 
are forced into something like order by the heels 
of the horses, as their riders back them uncere- 
moniously against the confused and crowded 
masses. Meanwhile, to the swell of louder music, 
regiment after regiment come pouring in, and 
take up their stations on the ground, where they 
stand mute and motionless until their ranks start 
into action at the word of command. And lo! 
yonder comes the duke—the time-worn hero of a 
hundred fights. Note how the vast mob cheer 
him as he comes into sight, and how cool and 
unmoved by that deep-throated cheer are that 
white head and those sharply chiselled, statue- 
like features. Now he bends slowly in the saddle, 
or lifts his hand to his brow in courteous salute, 
as the staff gather round him; but the calm face, 
as if fettered by the frost of age, does not relax 
into a smile, and the fire of his eye is deadened 
and dim. 

But now the exciting spectacle begins with a 
series of marchings and counter-marchings— of 
formations, re-formations, and transformations, of 
which we understand little, and only note that the 
same body of men is now a broad advancing wave 
of war, now asolid column, now broken into shivers 
as by the discharge of cannon, and anon re-created 
in the form of a hollow square, complete in ali 
points. Then comes thundering against the square 
a charge of cavalry: as the earth shakes beneath 
its advance, the front rank of foot, first firing a 
volley, kneels on one knee to receive it on the 
bayonet’s point, and from the double rank behind 
there comes a continuous and incessant pattering 
of musket-shots, darting like arrows of lightning 
from a thunder-cloud, now here, now there, and 
never intermitting even for a moment or the frac- 
tion of a moment. 

Various other evolutions and displays of mili- 
tary tactics are exhibited, which we need not pause 
to describe, even were we qualified to do so. It 
is past one o'clock before the galloping, the march- 
ing, and the firing are over; and after that an- 
other hour at least will elapse before the whole of 
the several regiments, with their special quota of 
mob at the heels of each, will have defiled off the 
ground. Of the mob, even then a good portion 
will linger behind; and too many of them, for the 
lack of better fare, will dine off the smell of gun- 
powder, which will perfume the spot for hours to 
come. The boys are busily nosing the grass and 
collecting the exploded cartridges, in the hopes of 
finding one or two which, having dropped from 
the soldier’s hand in the process of loading, still 
contains its gunpowder. In this expectation they 
are not disappointed, and you may see them squab- 
bling in good earnest for the possession of these 
doubtful treasures. 

On a summer's afternoon Hyde Park is not only 
the favourite promenade of the residents around, 
but is the resort of holiday-keeping urchins, who 
make it the arena of their youthful sports all the 
season through. There are cricketers, kiteflyers, 
footballers, racers, leapfroggers, archers, and, on 
the banks of the Serpentine, anglers, who—in 
spite of prohibitions from the ranger, seduced by 
the delightful vision of surreptitious gudgeons— 
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will persist in dangling their baits in the forbid- 
den water. Now and then you see their apparatus 
confiscated by the police, who catch them in the 
act, and themselves led off, not to durance vile, 
but to the nearest outlet of the park, there to be 
ignominiously dismissed. But these examples fail 
to intimidate the rest. Smugglers are prover- 
bially a bold race, and, maugre the police, a per- 
centage of unfortunate tittlebats are annually 
smuggled out of the Serpentine by these adven- 


turous sportsmen in little. A more innocent tribe | 
of urchins are those future Cooks and Ansons, who | 
swim miniature argosies on the lake, spreading 


their diminutive sails on its bosom to catch the 


breeze, and, when they are fairly on their course, | 


running round to the opposite shore to await their 
arrival, 

What the Corso is to Rome, the Prater to 
Vienna, and the road which leads through the Arc 
de Neuilly is to Paris, the carriage-drives in Hyde 
Park are to London. It is now five o’clock, and, 
if you take up a position at the entrance near to 
Park Lane and the Marble Arch, you may witness 
a spectacle which no other place in England can 
boast of. Here, in the course of a single hour, 
you may look face to face upon the élite of the 
entire aristocracy of birth, rank, and fashion of 
the whole kingdom. During the season they are 
well nigh all in London, and from five to seven in 
the afternoon, if the weather be fine, it is their 
custom to parade themselves before one another 
and the public in the rides and drives of the Park ; 
and a very reasonable and sanitary custom it is. 
They have the Park almost exclusively to their 
use. At first sight this crowd of equipages, 
of every known description, presents nothing chal- 
lenging remark; but note them closely, and you 
will see that this entire absence of show is a most 
remarkable thing in itself. In the continental 
capitals, rich men blazon their riches in all eyes— 
on their dwellings, their persons, their equipages, 
their followers ; the English aristocrat does the 
contrary. Just as the skilful painter taxes his 
utmost art to conceal art, the wealthy Englishman 
will lavish his wealth to mask its expenditure. 

At the entrances to the Park, equestrians and 
charioteers are mingled together; but on arriving 
at the junction of the carriage-drives with Rotten 
Row, a division to a large extent takes place. 
Rotten Row is set apart for equestrians, for whom 


the road is specially adapted; while the Queen’s | 


Drive is the favourite course of the carriages. Do 
you ask who are all these crowds thus dandled in 
the arms of luxury ? Take down Debrett’s “ Peer- 
age,” or Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” and read the 
reply in a thousand full pages of close print. Who 
are they! They are the proprietors of the soil of 


England ; in one sense they may be said to carry | 


the land we live in in their pockets ; they possess 
the earth whieh others subdue and till. May God 
give them the grace they need worthily to fulfil 
their high destiny ! 

Rotten Row, for more than a mile in length, is 
now one vast cavalcade. Mark the breed of the 
horses, and their rare mettle and docility. See how 
fearlessly those young girls ride ; note the grace- 
ful sweep of their long robes ; how fresh and rosy 
is the bloom on their cheeks; how merrily they 
laugh and chatter as they canter to and fro; and 
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how thoroughly they enjoy the recreation of the 
hour. Now a couple will start off at full speed, 
to match their steeds against each other, and anon 
a whole tail of followers join in the chase. Then 
you may mark a sudden movement running along 
the whole route, and you see in the centre of the 
road a long cleared track in the wake of an out- 
rider, careering rapidly forward. He is followed 
at a distance by a lady and gentleman, on white 
coursers, ambling at a swift pace towards Ken- 
sington. That is the Queen, and by her side is 
the Prince Consort. They are out for an airing, 
without ceremony, without guard, or any attend- 
ant besides that avant courier. As they ride on, 
the brilliant crowd close up in their rear, and all 
goes on as before. 

But wealth, aristocracy, and royalty are not all 
that may be seen at Rotten Row. “ Extremes 
meet,” says the proverb, and this nucleus of fash- 
ion presents a rare instance of the truth of the 
saying. Whenever the magnates assemble to 
disport in Rotten Row, the miserables are sure to 
assemble there too. ‘There they are now in hun- 
dreds, scattered along the route outside the rail- 
ing, and looking dreamily on, like what they are 
—starved and hungry spectators of a banquet in 
which they have no share. There is the man 
whom threescore years of labour and _privation 
have entitled to the privileges of a parish dole of 
a quartern loaf a week. There is the half-clad, 
tattered girl of ten, whose gaunt and famished 
childhood has seldom known the luxury of a full 
meal, There is the outcast orphan of the high- 
ways, whose foster-parents are ignorance and 
crime, who never saw a house, and in whose vo- 
cabulary such words as “ pillow” and “ bolster” 
are signs of an unknown tongue. There is the 
simple-hearted immigrant from the country, come 
to claim a share of the gold of London streets, and 
staring with bewildered brain and aching heart 
at the splendour around him; and there are 
hundreds of woful, penniless creatures, who, un- 
able to extricate themselves from the fangs of lean- 
eyed want, yet come to gaze longingly at the state 
which contrasts with their lowliness, and the 
sight of which serves but to sting them with 
deeper pangs, and aggravate their disgust of life. 
Why, then, do they crowd to this spot? do you 
ask. Why does the moth flutter round the flame? 

It is astonishing to note the celerity and regu- 
larity with which the multitudinous throng of 


| England’s nobility vanish from the scene of their 


disport and display about the hour of seven. It 
would seem as if they had all heard the summons 
of the dinner-bell at the same moment, and had 
unanimously obeyed the call. By dusk Rotten 
Row is deserted ; and if a few carriages yet linger 
in the drives, you may be sure they belong to a 
race of outsiders, not to the manner born, and who 
have been vulgar enough to dine before their drive. 
However, notwithstanding the retreat of the 
fashionables, the park is populous at this hour of 
the evening. Thousands of working men and 
boys, whole families of the middle-classes, legions 
of little children in charge of nurses, mothers and 
servants, released clerks, artists and students, and 
a crowd of idlers of all descriptions, to whom the 
blue sky, the green grass, the whispering of wav- 
ing foliage, and the free glance of the sunlight, are 
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elements of enjoyment, find in this cherished spot 
those pleasures which the country fields are too 
distant to afford them. When the sun sinks be- 
hind the dark trees of Kensington, the children 
disappear and the crowd gradually disperses—all 
but the bathers, who now again flock to the bank 
of the Serpentine, where the ducking, diving, 
plunging, and splashing of the morning are re- 

ated on a scale of still greater magnitude, long 
after the stars have begun to twinkle in the vault 
above. 

And so ends the summer's day in Hyde Park ; 
yes, but not always. We have some startling 
reminiscences of night in Hyde Park—of that 
night, for instance, in August, 1814, when, in 
presence of the allied sovereigns, a sham naval 
fight was fought in the Serpentine, at which, in 
almost the first flush of jacket and trousers, we 
looked on from the branch of an elm near the 
bank; and of that night in 1837, when, in honour 
of her Majesty’s coronation, countless fireworks 
yose into the sky, illuminating a vast sea of up- 
turned faces over half a million in number, and 
presenting a spectacle appalling in its suggestive- 
ness. But we have no space to spare for recol- 
lections such as these, and must hasten to set 
down a few details of interest in the history of 
Hyde Park, which the reader has a right to know, 
aud will naturally look for here. 

Hyde Park is the site of the ancient manor 
of Hyde, which anciently belonged to the mon- 
astery of St. Peter, Westminster. Henry viit 
converted the manor into a park, in which deer 


1794; and in 1814 the house was rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

Near this spot once stood the pretty rural cot- 
tage of Mrs. Sims, a place of interest in our child- 
hood. It was presented to her by George 111, in 
consideration of her having lost six sons in the 
war. This cottage exists no longer, save in a 
ea painted by Patrick Nasmyth, the English 

obbema—and which is now in the Vernon Gal- 


| lery in Marlborough House. 


Hyde Park, in its time, has been the scene of 
many memorable and bloody duels, which we shall 
be excused from recounting. It has been the 
scene also of public tumults and fatal outrages 
equally painful to contemplate. We turn in- 
stinctively from these things to dwell with plea- 
sure on the grand temple of art and industry, 
which, in 1851, arose on its southern border— 
which, 


* As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaped like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun.” 


But we need not tell that story either ; it is too 
well known to our readers, who, for the most part, 
will have pleasantest reminiscences connected with 
it. They will agree with us, that, after all, the 
Crystal Palace was the crowning glory of Hyde 
Park. 

‘TIS BUT! 
Great events are constantly brought about by 





were kept and hunted. 
was the area of royal and fashionable sports, and of | a battle has been lost or won by the thrilling ef- 


In succeeding reigns it | apparently trifling and insignificant causes. Many 











nilitary spectacles. It was the camp of the troops | fect of a war-cry uttered at a critical moment ; and, 
of the Commonwealth during the civil war: here | in the conflict of life, how often has a mere passing 
Essex and Lambert pitched their tents, and Crom- | word—the breath of a fool’s jest, it may be—put to 
well reviewed his Ironsides. During his protector- | flight whole armies of good resolutions, and scat- 
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| nately without injury. 
| shared the peril and the escape. 


| Anthony Deane for £17,000. 


ship Cromwell nearly lost his life here by an act 
of senseless vanity. Having received a present of 
aset of carriage horses, he insisted upon driving 
them himself, and lashed them so furiously that 
they bolted and threw him from the box. In his 
fall a loaded pistol exploded in his pocket—fortu- 
His secretary, Thurloe, 


In 1652, the parliament sold Hyde Park to one 
Deane made a spe- 
culation of it—exacting from every and each 
horseman a shilling for admission—a measure 


| which earned him the character of a sordid fellow. 
| The deer were sold and got rid of at the same 
| time, 


At the Restoration, Deane had to surrender his 
purchase. The park was reopened and restocked 
with deer; and Charles 11 laid out and planted 
the famous Ring, which was so long the focus of 
fashionable follies, but of which only a few trees 
now remain, It stood to the north of the present 
Serpentine. 

In 1705, Queen Anne added thirty acres of Hyde 
Park to Kensington Gardens ; twenty-four years 
later, Caroline, queen of George 11, added three 
hundred more, and directed the formation of the 
Serpentine river, which covers fifty acres and is 
fed by natural springs. The Royal Humane So- 
ciety built their receiving-house on the northern 
bank, upon ground presented by George 111, in 





tered to the winds. plans and purposes the most 
important. 

It is, then, of great moment that we should 
highly appreciate the value of “small things’— 
that we should not underrate the power and effect 
of those little phrases which are always in our 
mouths in daily life. These pass inevitably from 
familiar maxims into operative principles of action, 
and guide us, as the case may be, either to failure 
or success, with a scarcely felt but yet a giant 
force. 

If a lazy, dawdling man is told that, unless he 
bestirs himself, he will certainly be late, he will 
appeal to the old saying, “ The more haste, the 
worse speed ;”” consequently he is late ; or he saves 
his train, or some other engagement, by a cruel 
sacrifice of the energies of the noble animal whose 
sufferings from whip and collar must make up for 
his culpable indolence and self-indulgence. 

A man who, as every one else can see, is injur- 
ing his ‘health from over-feeding—* digging his 
grave with his own teeth,” to use a homely saying, 
and well applied—will tell you that “an empty 
sack cannot stand against the wall;” and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

It is astonishing to witness how much personal 
inconvenience and suffering an Italian or Spaniard 
will continue to endure without murmuring, by a 
continual recurrence to the magical word “ pazi- 
enza!” and I might go on with my instances 
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until I had filled my paper, were it not that I am | 
admonished to return to the little double mono- | 
syllable which I have adopted as my title. This 
is not one of those “ wise saws” which claim re- 
spect and consideration from their undoubted truth 
and venerable antiquity, and are dangerous only 
when, as in the examples given above, they seem to 
justify our vices and follies by resting them upon | 
something like an authority. It never looks old; | 
it seems always to be just fresh-coined and pro- | 
duced for the occasion, and, so far from setting up | 
a claim to be heard again if it be listened to now, 
it rather seems to promise that each time shall be | 
the last. It is a sly, insidious, plausible adviser, 
always at hand to ply us with captivating sophis- | 
tries, and to lure us astray from the right path, | 
by effacing its boundary lines and landmarks, | 
rather than by main force or open attack. It | 
strikes me that a very large proportion of what is 
done, or left undone, in this world of ours, is so 
done or omitted under the potent influence of a 
talismanic “’tis but.” This is a wedge with a | 
very thin end indeed ; but, reader, if there be but 
the smallest chink upon the surface of your moral 
foundations, this will suffice, if you do but look 
well to it, for the introduction of that small end; | 
and then, in due time, down goes your whole | 
superstructure. 

“Tis but a shilling!” “’Tis but sixpence!” 
“Tis but a penny!” whispers the insidious 
prompter. “Tis but a cheerful glass!” “Tis 
but a half-hour’s stroll!” against orders; “ ’tis | 
but another nap in the morning—a little more 


ness, ruin and the workhouse, to speak only of this 
world’s rewards, are all crouching behind his back, 
until their turn comes to show themselves. 


purchasing her new mantelet for the winter, “ ’tis 
but half-a-guinea more to get one with a much 
prettier trimming; quite a different sort of thing, 
you know ;” and it is ten chances to one that the 
decision, against the price on which she had _re- 
solved, and which her husband’s means can afford 
to pay, will be obtained by the wonder-working 
power of this little phrase. 

“Tis but’’ a couple of shillings or half-a-crown 
cab-hire, to ride in state and pay a distant visit, 
when we might perfectly have done it on foot, or 
explained matters by a polite note of apology, 
honestly stating our inability to walk so far, or 
to afford coach-hire except in cases of absolute 
necessity. 

“ "Tis but” a shilling to buy George a box of 
those pretty German toys, although we know that 
the said George, after half an hour’s ecstasy, will 
taste no further joy until he shall have smashed 
the whole to atoms, and thrown the fragments 
into the fire or out of the window. 

It will be “but an additional guinea,” when a 
country client dines in a quiet way with his young 
lawyer in town, to sport a pheasant and a bottle of 
champagne. ‘The pheasant is tough, it is true, and 
the wine is probably a mere treacle and turnip imi- 
tation ; and the squire knows what’s what too well 
to say so; but the treat is a failure, and the extra 
guinea—well, “’tis but” a guinea after all—has 
been completely thrown away ; chicken and sherry 
would have done it better. 
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| labelled, “Tis buts.” 





“°Tis but £10 a-year additional rent, and, with 
our present income and prospects, we ought to be 
able to afford that”—to have a house in a better 
situation and more genteel neighbourhood ; and 
thus we enter prematurely on a career of expen- 
diture, with a vista of anxiety, difficulty, loss of 





| peace, and the “ Gazette.” 


In how many instances do “ respectable houses” 
come suddenly down with a crash, involving, per- 
haps, others in their fall, and spreading confusion 
and desolation all around, which might have stood 
until now if “ "Tis but me no ‘tis buts !”” had been 
painted on the bureaux, and burned in upon the 
brains of their proprietors. It is as true in peeu- 
niary and economic questions as it is in morals, 
Nemo repente turpissimus. No man in his ordi- 
nary senses will ruin himself, or allow others to 
do it, all at a blow. It is usually by a gradual 


| operation, and by the neglect of some of those 


cardinal principles by which every sane man should 
be guided, that such a result is brought about. 
How many tragedies would have been avoided if 


| people could only have recollected in time the true 


saying, “ Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

A friend told me, not long since, of an old lady 
who kept by her a box, with a slit in the top, and 
Into this she rigorously 
put every odd shilling or other coin which she 
detected herself in the act of being about to spend 
in some needless way, under the delusive idea that 
it was only so much, forgetting that, when this 


| insidious “ ’tis but” has just succeeded in extract- 
folding of the hands to sleep :” begging, drunken- | 


ing one piece of money, it will apply just as 


| strongly to that which now lies next the mouth 
| of the bag, until all is spirited away. 
If the | 
wife of a tradesman, or middle-class gentleman, is | 


At inter- 
vals the old lady opened her box, and sent the 
contents, which were considerable, to some cha- 
ritable institution. Her argument was, that in 
this way she was enabled, without depriving her- 
self of anything really necessary, to bestow a good 
deal upon the cause of charity, and at no greater 
diminution of her really available means than if 
she had gone on, as most people do, spending 
small sums heedlessly, just because they are small, 
and had not contracted the habit of keeping a 
sharp look-out after these “ ’tis buts.” 

But it is not only in respect of spending small 
sums that this insidious little saying displays its 
power: it also contrives to delude us in the matter 
of saving them. Of what moment can it be to a 
young couple, just setting up housekeeping, whether 
they save and lay by sixpence or a shilling a week 
or not? And yet wise heads have said, that when 
such people have laid by half-a-crown, their for- 
tune is made. ‘This, like all apothegms, must 
have a meaning; and if that half-crown represents 
half a crown’s worth of right and prudent prin- 
ciple—if it stands as a token of so much virtuous 
resolve and self-denial—then, no doubt, it will be 
followed by others, and the proverb, like all others 
of its kind, will in the main be proved true. One 
single isolated shilling is truly no great matter, as 
one sheep out of a large flock may not be missed, 
or one handful of snow on a winter day is but a 
small thing ; but if that one sheep lead the whole 
flock into the fold, it no longer is unimportant. 
If you take a handful of ‘snow and roll it, you 
will find it increase and gather weight at every 
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turn; and if you only had power to roll it far | drunkard will go on his way, involving himself and 


enough, you would find it become a mountain on 
your hands, and that, too, at a constantly increas- 
ing rate of accumulation. 

It is even so with these “ ’tis buts: only begin 
to exercise a little self-denial in small matters, and 


| 
| 


all around him in misery. It is, however, as I have 
been trying to show, not in such instances alone 


| that we find the fatal effects of a want of virtuous 


| resolve, and of a determined principle of rectitude 


| carried out in 


you will find, with equal surprise and pleasure, | 


that you have grown comparatively rich, either in 
the possession of some really useful thing—as a 
good standard book, for example—or in the pleas- 
ing consciousness of power, which always accom- 
panies the possession of available resources of any 
kind, A few instances, in which a little boy should 
resist the temptation of a “ penn’orth of lollypops,” 
would issue in the acquisition of some food for the 
mind, which might, perhaps, be the foundation of 
a superstructure of learning, fortune, and fame ; 
and if we could only have in one sum, all the 
money which is spent far worse than uselessly, in 
any one day, in the innumerable drinking-houses 
of Great Britain, we should have wherewith to 
found and endow schools, churches, or hospitals, 
at our pleasure ! 

The fatal error seems to lie, in a vast majority 
of cases, in supposing that what are called small 
sums of money, small fragments of time, small 
services to each other, are insignificant because 
they are “ small.” We forget that the material 
universe is composed of atoms too minute even to 
beindividually cognizable by our senses ; or, to put 
it more simply, that great things are made up of 
small ones. If aworkman in the prime of life and 
in good “ earnings” was told that by putting by 
one shilling on a given day, he could secure a 
refuge from poverty for his widow after his death 
in the course of nature, he would scarcely hesitate 
amoment in doing so. It might cost him some 
sacrifice in needless self-indulgence ; but he would 
doit. And who will say that what can be done 
on one day, in a given case, without deprivation of 
any needful comforts, could not be done every 
day ? 

If there is any one evil which at the present 
time seems to be counteracting the unquestionable 
good diffused through our land on every side, by 
the extension of education, and a still growing 
attention to religious duties, it is this improvidence 
in money matters. Every man seems to think 
that what he earns he has a right to spend as he 
pleases, and no man has a right to tell him the 
contrary ; and so, as soon as a stoppage of work 
takes place, all are at once on the same level of 
misery and destitution. Exceptions there are, no 
doubt, but, alas! they only prove the rule. I know 


at this moment a most respectable decent widow, | 


who is on the rates in our parish, wliose husband, 
as she informs me, gained a guinea a day by his 
business for many years of their married life. I 
asked her how it came to pass that he left her in 


such utter destitution, and I give her reply verba- | 


tim: it might be stereotyped, as being applicable 


“ 


small” matters. We all are too 
apt to forget that if the citadel is to be success- 
fully assailed, we must needs do battle for the out- 
works first; that we must take care of the pence 
if the pounds are not to be squandered. No- 
thing should be fought against, or put down 


| with a more resolute hand, than this ever present 


temptation to despise “small” things ; for no more 


| insidious or dangerous enemy can be set to work 





at undermining the foundations of a man’s pecu- 
niary, social, moral, or religious welfare. 

If any of my readers doubt the truth of what I 
have been saying, let me entreat of him, or her, to 
make a trial just by way of experiment. The 
habit can do no harm, and may be abandoned if 
found useless. Let such an one set out on the 
principle that nothing in our financial or moral 
economics is so small as to be unimportant. Let 
little odds and ends of time be gathered up and 
applied to some useful purpose ; let little services 
to our suffering fellow men not be thought too 
little to be of value; let small victories over some 
prevailing evil in ourselves be striven for as well as 
great ones; let all the smal! sums of money whichin- 
dividually we should not hesitate to let slip through 
our fingers in some heedless way, just because they 
are small, be put into a box, after the example of 
the old lady just mentioned ; and let this be carried 
out faithfully for a stipulated time. If, at the end 
of that time, the reader shall find that the princi- 
ple I have been contending for is worthless, I 
shall willingly retract what [ have now written in 
its favour, and humbly ask his pardon for having 
unwittingly led him astray. 


WALK JOYFULLY. 
O, wH0 should walk comfortably, and rejoice on earth, 
if not the people of God, whose eyes are feasted with 
bright visions of happiness and eternal glory from 
heaven? Awake, then, O sluggish Christian, and go 
forth cheerfully to the work of the Lord. There is 
no such lion in the way as thou dreamest of; or, if 
there be, yet in that very lion thou mayest find 
honey. 'The way to heaven is not so dark and gloomy 
as most imagine. Though indeed it be strait and 
tedious to flesh and blood, yet there stands a bright 
crown at the end which makes it comfortable. Be 
ashamed, then, having such encouragement, to walk 
disconsolate in heaven’s way. How sweetly did Ste- 
phen, that blessed proto-martyr, fall asleep under a 
shower of stones, as if he had gone to heaven in a bed 
of down! The reason of all this was, he “ saw heaven 
opened, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God,” 
ready to crown him, so soon as ever he had passed 


| through the straits of death, with eternal life. Either 


to tens of thousands of poor widows in our coun- | 


try :—* Why, sir,” said she, “ you see, my husband 
Was 4 gay man and kept company.” A gay man! 
I wonder whether he would be gay now, if he 
could see what fruit his gaiety has borne. 
what has it done for himself? 


| ven. 


And | 


Cases there will always be, in which brutal sen- | 


suality will resist every sort of appeal, and the 


let thy heart feel more, or thine eyes see less, of hea- 
“And do not go to bring up an ill report upon 
the celestial Canaan by walking disconsolate in the 
way thither. 


Wisrt Propigatiry.—A man docs not become 
rich by laying ur abundance, but by laying owT abun- 
dance ; thet is, by laying it out for God.— Chrysostom. 
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FormipaBLte Tonneis.—Where rock, shale, or even 
stiff clay occurs, hand-labour is too slow, as well as expen- 
sive, and the more powerful aid of gunpowder and gun-cot- 
ton is put in requisition. More gunpowder has thus been 
expended on railway works than has been blown away in 
many a great European war. ‘The first formidable stone cut- 
ting was that made through Olive Mount, near Liverpool, on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. It extended fora 
distance of about two miles, through red sandstone, and in 
some places the cutting is more than a hundred feet deep. 
Not less than 480,000 cubic yards of stone were removed 
from it. It is, indeed, a ravine cut in the solid rock. But 
it has since been thrown into the shade by much more for- 
midable works of the same kind. The Blisworth cutting, 
on the London and Birmingham line, is one of the most 
formidable grooves ever ploughed inthesolidearth. It isa 
mile and a half long, in some places sixty-four feet deep, 
and passes through earth, stiff clay, and hard rock. Not 
less than a million cubic yards of these materials were dug, 
quarried, and blasted out of it. One third of the cutting 
was stone, and beneath the stone lay a thick bed of clay, 
under which were found beds of loose shale, so full of 
water that almost constant pumping was necessary at many 
points to enable the works to proceed. Fora year and a 
half the contractor went on fruitlessly contending with 
these difficulties, and at last he was compelled to abandon 
the adventure. ‘The engineer then took the works in hand 
for the company. Steam-engines were set to work to 
pump out the water; two locomotives were put on, one at 
either end of the cutting, to drag away the excavated rock 
and clay; and 800 men and boys, besides a large number 
of horses, were employed along the work. Some idea of 
the extent of the blasting operations may be formed from 
the fact that twenty-five barrels of gunpowder were ex- 
ploded weekly, and the total quantity used was about three 
thousand barrels. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in supporting the bed of rock which overlaid the clay and 
shale along either side of the cutting. It was found ne- 
cessary to hold it up by strong retaining walls, to prevent 
the clay bed from bulging out, and these walls were fur- 
ther supported by a strong arch, placed in an inverted po- 
sition under the road, and which thus bound together the 
walls on both sides.—Quarterly Review. 


* Retic oF ANTIQUITY—WILTSHIRE Downs.—These 
downs constantly afford traces of their having been occu- 
pied by the aboriginal inhabitants of this country ; indeed, 
seldom does a month pass away without some interesting 
yemains being discovered. An instance of this has oc- 
curred very lately, when some flint-diggers employed near 
Oldbury Castle, on Cherhill Down, brought to light a 
cinerary urn of noble dimensions, which, fortunately, did 
not suffer much in being removed from the ground. Few 
urns of this size have ever been found, and it almost vies 
with the celebrated Stonehenge urn. It is 16 inches 
high, 143 inches wide at the broadest part, narrowed 
to 124 inches at the mouth. Its capacity is equal to 
rather more than five imperial gallons. The symmetry 
and proportions of this urn are admirable; and really it 
is a matter of surprise that such a large vessel could have 
been moulded by hand into so correct: a form, without the 
aid of a potter’s wheel, which certainly had not been used. 
Its strength and firmness are very remarkable. When 
found, it was inverted over calcined bones and ashes of the 
dead—a mode of interment connected with the remotest 
times. A broad border of rude zigzag marking runs round 
the upper part of the urn. From the style of this orna- 
ment, and other features that cannot be mistaken, a well- 
known connoisseur classes it with those remains which 
carry us back to the Celtic period of our history, several 
centuries before the Christian era. 

TrruMPH oF MIND oveR Matter.— Dr. Elder, in 
his interesting biography of Dr. Kane, relates that he once 
asked him, after his return from his last Arctic expedition, 
“for the best proved instance that he knew of the soul’s 

wer over the body—an instance that might push the 
hard-baked philosophy of materialism to the conscious- 





boots,sir. When our captain was dying—I say dying; 
[ have seen scurvy enough to know—every old scar on his 
body was arunning ulcer. If conscience festers under its 
wounds correspondingly, hell is not hard to understand, 
I never saw a case so bad that either lived or died. Men 
die of it usually long before they are so ill as he was, 
There was trouble aboard; there might be mutiny. So 
soon as the breath was out of his body we might be at 
each other’s throats. I felt that he owed even the repose 
of dying to the service. I went down to his bunk and 
shouted in his ear, ‘ Mutiny, Captain, mutiny !’ He shook 
off the cadaveric stupor: ‘Set me up,’ he said, ‘and order 
these fellows before me.’ He heard the complaint, ordered 
punishment, and from that hour convalesced. Keep that 
man awake with danger, and he wouldn’t die of anything 
until his duty was done.” 

Tae Inportance or Licut.—Light affects the res- 
piration of animals, just as it affects the respiration of 
plants. « This is novel doctrine, but it is demonstrable. 
In the day-time we expire more carbonic acid than during 
the night; a fact known to physiologists, who explain it 
as the effect of sleep, but the difference is mainly owing 
to the presence or absence of sunlight ; for sleep, as sleep, 
increases instead of diminishes the amount of carbonic acid 
expired, and a man sleeping will expire more carbonic acid 
than if he lies quietly awake under the same conditions of 
light and temperature; so that if less is expired during the 
night than during the day, the reason cannot be sleep, 
but the absence of light. Now we understand why men are 
sickly and stunted who live in narrow streets, alleys, and 
cellars, compared with those who, under similar conditions 
of poverty and dirt, live in the sunlight—New Sea-side 
Studies. 

Curtous Causz or Lorp Bacon’s Dratu.—His 
death was caused by the trial of an experiment whether 
flesh could not be preserved in snow as well as in salt, 
For this purpose, while taking an airing with Dr. Wither- 
spoon, the king’s physician, he went to a poor woman’s 
cottage at the bottom of Highgate Hill and bought a hen, 
the body of which he stuffed with snow. In doing this, 
the chill seized him so suddenly and violently that he was 
unable to proceed, and was obliged to be carried to the 
Earl of Arundel’s house, in the neighbourhood, where the 
bed on which he was placed being damp, he caught so 
severe a cold that he died of suffocation. His last letter, 
addressed to the earl on his death-bed, is preserved in his 
works. His last breath was drawn in the arms of his 
benevolent relative, Sir Julius Cesar. He expired on Eas- 
ter Sunday, April 9th, 1626, having survived the com- 
pletion of his sixty-fifth year by nearly three months,— 
Foss's “ Judges of England,” 


Arrican WomrEn.—Love or’ OrnaMeEnt.—I had an 
opportunity of admiring the pitch to which the passion of 
the sex for ornament may be carried ; it put all the ago- 
nies of a coronation toilette to shame. Two of the sheikl’s 
slaves, whose only dress was a piece of cotton round the 
middle, had their dark bodies entirely covered with a most 
elaborate pattern in relief, produced by slashes, into which 
some extraneous matter had been rubbed, to form a raised 
cicatrice. Pride suffers no pain, so that I suppose the 
operation was as agreeable as it certainly must have been 
protracted. The effect was pleasing; something like em- 
bossed black leather.—Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan, 
by J. Hamilton. 


Japanese Harrep or Curistraniry.— Every Japa- 
nese official, whose business is with the Dutch at the 
Factory, is bound, twice or thrice in a year, to take a solemn 
oath of renunciation and hatred of the Christian religion, 
and is made to trample under his feet crosses and cruci- 
fixes. It is not true, however, as has been stated, that the 
Dutch are also required to perform this act; but they dare 
not say openly that they are Christians. A story 1s told 
of one who, in the time of the great persecution at Naga- 
saki, being asked by the Japanese police “if he were a 
Christian,” replied, “No; I am a Dutchman.” With such 


ness of its own idiotey. - me paused a moment, and then | an exhibition of Christianity, who wonders that the Japa- 
said, with a spring, “The soul can lift the body out of its | nese despise it >—American Expedition to Japan. 























